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THE PHYSICIAN'S PRAYER ATTRIBUTED TO 
MOSES MAIMONIDES * 


FRED ROSNER 


The Physician’s Prayer attributed to Moses Maimonides (1135-1204) 
is a lofty and beautiful prayer which first appeared in print in a German 
periodical in 1783 (1). The editor of this journal, Heinrich Christian 
Boie, and his associate, Christian Wilhelm Dohm, provide no notes or 
commentaries nor any indication as to who the author is. The prayer 
bears only the title, ‘‘ Daily prayer of a physician before he visits his 
patients: From the Hebrew manuscript of a renowned Jewish physician 
in Egypt from the twelfth century." A photostatic reproduction of this 
earliest version of the prayer appeared recently in a Hebrew medical 
journal (2). Since the 1783 German edition, numerous versions, abbre- 
viations, or excerpts thereof have been presented in English (3-16), 
German (17-23), Hebrew (2; 23-24), French (25-27), Dutch (28), 
and Spanish (29). There are undoubtedly others. Much heated debate 
exists among the various writers concerning the true authorship of the 
prayer. This controversy will be presented chronologically and an at- 
tempt will be made to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to whether 
or not Moses Maimonides actually wrote the “ Prayer of Maimonides.” 

The first Hebrew version of the prayer was published by Isaac Euchel, 
editor of the Hebrew periodical Ha-Meassef, in 1790 (24). The title 
indicates that Marcus Herz was its author and that it was translated at 
his request from German into Hebrew. Half a century later, in 1841, the 
London newspaper, The Voice of Jacob, published the first English rendi- 
tion from the Hebrew, under the title “ Daily prayer of a physician ” (3). 
The writer, using the pen name of “ Medicus," states, 


The composition of this prayer has erroneously been attributed to Maimonides, 
but it is the production of the late Dr. Marcus Herz, a celebrated physician of 
Berlin. It was published by him in the German language, and the Hebrew version, 
which is to be found in the (Ha) maasef (24), owes its existence to the prolific 
pen of Itzig Eichel. 


We next find the prayer, again in German, in a German Jewish news- 
paper, the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums for 1863 (17). The 


* From the Division of Hematology, Department of Medicine, Maimonides Hospital, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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editor, Ludwig Philippson, makes no mention of authorship at all, but 
the title reads, “ Daily prayer of a physician before the visits to his 
patients. From the Hebrew manuscript of a celebrated Jewish physician 
from the twelfth century." This title is nearly identical with that of the 
first German version, which appeared eighty years earlier (1). Philippson 
again reprinted the German version six years later (1869) in his volumi- 
nous book, Weltbewegende Fragen in Politik und Religion aus den 
letzten dreissig Jahren (18). In 1892, yet another German version ap- 
peared in the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums (19), this time by 
Julius Pagel and entitled “ The prayer of the physician." | 

In the last year of the nineteenth century Reverend Madison C. Peters, 
Pastor of the Bloomingdale Church in New York City, published a short 
English version of the prayer (4) in his book, Justice to the Jew. This 
English version, in which authorship is not mentioned at all, later initiated 
heated debates among Jewish scholars. 

In the same year, Moise Schwab, the celebrated bibliographer, pub- 
lished his Répertoire (30), in which he states that Marcus Herz authored 
the prayer published over a century earlier in Ha-Meassef (24). At the 
turn of the century, Golden published excerpts of the prayer in English 
in an American medical journal (5). His article, entitled “ Maimonides’ 
prayer for physicians," states that Maimonides composed the prayer. A 
later letter addressed to the American Israelite is evidence that he ex- 
tracted the prayer from Peters’ book (4). 

In 1902, the prayer appeared again in German (20) under the title, 
“ Prayer of a Jewish physician in the twelfth century." The writer, Dr. 
Theodor Distel, specifically states that the prayer was published originally 
in 1783 in the Deutsches Musewn (1) and that its importance prompted 
him to reprint it verbatim. Another quarter century was to pass before 
this 1783 version was again mentioned, in spite of the rather widespread 
interest in the prayer and its authorship, manifested by numerous articles 
on the subject during this period. 

In 1902, the same year that Distel reprinted (20) the original German 
version of the prayer (1), it was again copied in German in a Swiss news- 
paper (21), using Distel's title, Prayer of a Jewish physician in the 
twelfth century." No commentary or discussion of authorship is to be 
found in this Swiss version. Rabbi Jules Wolff of La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
reading the prayer in the Swiss newspaper, was so impressed that he 
promptly translated it into French. In a letter, dated February 26, 1905, 
to the editor of the periodical L'univers israélite, which was published 
the following day (25), Wolff provides the first, and excellent, French 
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version of the prayer. He states that it is a “ prayer composed by a 
famous Jewish physician from Egypt in the twelfth century (Mai- 
monides?)." 'Thus Wolff seems to assume, perhaps with a little doubt, 
that Maimonides is the true author of the prayer; Moise Schwab, how- 
ever, is quick to reply three weeks later, in another letter to the editor of 
the same periodical (31), that the prayer could have been written by any 
Parisian physician. He further states that the prayer is definitely the 
work of Marcus Herz, friend and physician of Moses Mendelssohn, that 
Herz wrote it in German in Berlin, and that a Hebrew translation was 
published by Isaac Euchel in the Ha-Meassef in 1790 (24). 

Although later authors state that German versions of the prayer ap- 
peared in the February 4 and August 21, 1904, issues of the periodical 
Israelitisches Familienblatt, this writer has been unable to locate copies 
of these journals in numerous libraries in the United States. I cannot, 
therefore, verify this for myself and must leave it in doubt, since numerous 
errors in bibliography have crept into various subsequent papers published 
on this subject. 

In 1908, Dr. Gotthard Deutsch, Professor of Jewish History and 
Literature at the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, wrote a letter to 
the editor of the journal The American Israelite (32), vehemently de- 
nouncing those who believe Maimonides actually wrote the famous prayer. 
The first part of his letter, tracing the prayer from 1790 (24) to 1903 
(25; 31), was reproduced in the miscellany section of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in 1929 (33). The letter continues as 
follows: 


God only knows into how many medical journals, textbooks of medicine, etc., this 
prayer found its way. The first source of the error is evidently Philippson. How 
he could commit this blunder is inconceivable to me. He could not have quoted 
from memory, for he gives a fairly accurate translation and he could not have 
translated from the original without seeing in his text that the prayer was written 
by Marcus Herz in German and translated into Hebrew by Euchel. Philippson, 
however, does not give Maimonides as the author, and I would like to know who 
was the author of this additional piece of historic information which I notice is 
stated by Wolff with a question mark. To me, this wandering hoax was a valuable 
piece of illustration of historic criticism. . . . 


Six years later, William W. Golden, Superintendent of the Davis 
Memorial Hospital in Elkins, West Virginia, wrote a letter to the editor 
of The American Israelite. It was published in the June 25, 1914, issue 
as follows: 


Sir: Reverend Madison C. Peters in one of the editions of his book “ Justice to 
the Jew " quotes a prayer for physicians by Maimonides. Can you tell me where 
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the original can be found, or at least in what authoritative work on history, litera- 
ture or medicine can it be found, and oblige? 
Yours very truly... 


Golden, who in 1900 had published excerpts of the prayer (5) and, 
in no uncertain terms, had attributed authorship to Maimonides, as de- 
scribed earlier in this paper, now seems to have had second thoughts on 
the matter. The reply to his letter came from Dr. Gotthard Deutsch in 
the same June 25, 1914, issue of The American Israelite and was subse- 
quently reprinted in chapter 6 (The Maimonides Prayer Myth) of 
Deutsch’s Scrolls (34). 

Deutsch’s reply begins as follows: '' This so called prayer of Mai- 
monides is an old hoax. It was actually written by Marcus Herz, a promi- 
nent physician of Berlin (1747-1803) who attended Moses Mendelssohn 
in his last illness. . . ." Deutsch thus reiterates all the arguments ex- 
pounded in his earlier letter of 1908 (32). He further states that 


... Haeser embodied it in his “ Geschichte der Medizin" 1, p. 837, Jena 1875. 
Having thus been recognized by a standard publication, it was accepted by Julius 
Pagel, professor of the history of medicine at the Berlin University (1851-1912), 
also a Jew, in his essay on Maimonides as physician, which forms part of the 
memorial volume “ Moses Ben Maimon,” edited by the Gesellschaft Zur Foerderung 
der Wissenschaft des Judentums, I, p. 244, Leipzic, 1908. Following all this, its 
authenticity could no more be doubted than the authenticity of the gospel of St. 
John. The Israelite (March 12, 1908) gave it its seal of approval, although I 
contested it in the subsequent issue, but repeatedly since it has been proclaimed as 
being written in distinctly Maimonidean spirit. Recently I wrote a letter to the 
editor of “ Ost und West," who had published it as Maimonidean. He thanked me, 
but preferred not to publish it. As the very popular “ Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift" of Berlin published it in 1902, and any number of medical journals re- 
printed it, no amount of argument will rob Maimonides of the credit for having 
written this typically sweet-lemonade prayer, characteristic of the rationalistic 
tendencies of the era of “ Aufklaerung," and I still have hopes that one hundred 
years hence, somebody will credit Herodotus or at least Rabbi Jose Ben Halafta, 
the genuine author of Seder Olam, with my * Foreign Notes." 


It seems quite evident that Deutsch was unaware of the 1783 edition 
of the prayer (1), and thus he attributes the authorship of the prayer to 
Marcus Herz, whose version did not appear until 1790 (24). This 
ignorance of the 1783 edition of the prayer must have been shared by 
Schwab (30; 31) and numerous later writers who also ascribe the prayer 
to Marcus Herz in spite of the specific mention by Distel in 1902 (20) ot 
the existence of the 1783 edition antedating Herz by seven years. 

Thus, Deutsch's criticism of Philippson seems unfounded. Philippson 
was probably aware of the Deutsches Museum edition of 1783, and in 
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his own 1863 (17) and 1869 (18) versions of the prayer, he used the 
same title as in the 1783 original, namely “ Daily prayer of a physician 
before he visits his patients: From a Hebrew manuscript of a renowned 
Jewish physician of the twelfth century." Deutsch further perpetuates 
the misconception (32; 34) later quoted by Friedenwald (14) that the 
prayer was embodied in Haeser’s textbook of the history of medicine 
(35, p. 837). In actuality, only a brief footnote exists in Haeser's text, 
which, translated from the German, states: “ Compare the beautiful 
morning prayer of a Jewish physician from the twelfth century in L. 
Philippson’s Weltbewegende Fragen. . . ." In Haeser’s discussion of 
Maimonides in the same work (pp. 595-597), no mention is made of the 
prayer. Nor is there any mention of the prayer in the two earlier edi- 
tions of Haeser's textbook in 1845 and 1859 respectively. This indi- 
cates that Haeser, too, was unaware of the 1783 edition and first saw 
the prayer printed in Philippson's paper in 1863 (17). 

Seeligmann in Holland (28) writes in 1928 that, in response to an 
inquiry regarding a Hebrew version of Maimonides' prayer, he remem- 
bers that it was probably not composed by Maimonides. He then states 
that Marcus Herz wrote it and traces its history from the Ha-Meassef 
in 1790 (24), through Philippson (17; 18) and Haeser (35). Seelig- 
mann further writes that the first Dutch version is by Hektor Treub, 
which Dr. M. J. Premsela published in his brochure Medische Fastoens- 
leer ( Amsterdam 1903, pp. 52-53). 

Emil Bogen (7), in response to the reprinting of part of one of Gott- 
hard Deutsch's letters (32) in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (33), correctly points out the existence of the 1783 version, 
which was not known to Deutsch. Bogen agrees with Kroner (36), who 
shows the harmony that exists between the other writings of Maimonides 
and the so-called “ Prayer of Maimonides " in both form and spirit. 

Bennigson and his colleagues (22) reprinted the German version in 
Leipzig in 1931; they briefly trace the history of the prayer from its 
origin in the Deutsches Museum (1). They erroneously state that it was 
reprinted in German by Distel in the Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift 
in August 1904, when they probably mean 1902 (20). This error has 
been perpetuated by Kagan (13) and Muntner (23), neither of whom 
probably had access to the periodical in question. Another, probably 
typographical, error in Bennigson's paper (22) is the June 1893 date 
given for Pagel's (19) version of the prayer, an error again perpetuated 
by Kagan (13). The correct date is June 1892. 

Keller (8), in 1931, in an essay entitled, “ The Ideal Practice of 
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Medicine from the Rabbinical Point of View," compares the Prayer of 
Maimonides to the Hippocratic Oath and quotes excerpts from both. 
Maimonides, he says, considers the patient important because he is the 
creation of the Almighty, so that the responsibility for the outcome of 
our treatment rests partly with us as an instrument of the Almighty. 
Hippocrates, on the other hand, considers the preciousness of a human 
being from the sociological viewpoint. 

To commemorate the 800th anniversary of the birth of Maimonides, 
in 1935, numerous publications on all aspects of Maimonides appeared 
in various periodicals, newspapers, journals, and books around the world. 
Among these are several references to the Prayer. Gershenfeld (10) 
provides excerpts of the English version. Illevitz (37) and Meyerhof 
(38) emphatically state that Maimonides did not write the prayer. A 
Spanish version of the prayer (29) also appeared in 1935. "The author, 
E. Singer, states that it was previously published in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums in 1863 (17), in Sulamit in 1842, in Abend 
Zeitung in 1840, and in the Medizinischer Almanach. 

An interesting inquiry by Sir William Osler concerning the author- 
ship of the prayer was answered by the Chief Rabbi of the British Empire, 
Dr. Joseph H. Hertz, in a letter dated May 23, 1917, but published in the 
Canadian Jewish Chronicle in 1935 (39). The letter reads as follows: 


Dear Sir William: 


Some 2 years ago you inquired of me as to the “ Physician's Prayer " attributed 
to Maimonides. I can now give you the following information on the subject: 

This prayer is the production of Dr. Markus Herz (1747-1802), a friend and 
pupil of Immanuel Kant and of Moses Mendelssohn. He was a physician to the 
Jewish Hospital in Berlin. The prayer was composed by him in the German lan- 
guage and was published in a Hebrew translation in the Periodical Ha-Meassef. 
The current English version seems to be from this Hebrew translation and first 
appeared in the London paper “ Voice of Jacob” on the 24th December, 1841. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. H. Hertz. 


Also in 1935, Münz, in his book on Maimonides (40), ascribes the 
prayer to the great medieval physician, although the earlier German edi- 
tion of his book (41) questions the true authorship. 

In 1938, Kagan reprinted excerpts of the English version of the prayer 
(13) and traced its history. He based his article mainly on two previous 
papers, those of Bogen (7) and Bennigson et al. (22), as evidenced by 
Kagan's incorporation of the bibliographical errors in Bennigson's article 
into his own paper as described above. Kagan concludes with six argu- 
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ments favoring Maimonides as the true author of the prayer. These 
arguments can be summarized as follows: 


1. The medieval form and style of the prayer conform with Mai- 
monides' other writings. 


2. If Marcus Herz was the author, he would have laid claim to its 
authorship. 


3. Dr. Herz, a master of the German language, would have published 
the original prayer in German and would only later have arranged for a 
Hebrew translation. 

4. If the later German version omitted Herz's name at his request, 
he would not have requested Euchel, editor of the Ha-Meassef, to men- 
tion his name in the Hebrew translation. 


5. Herz probably knew of the 1783 German version and sent the 
document for Hebrew translation to Euchel, who erroneously ascribed 
the German text to Herz. Herz did not know Hebrew since he didn't 
translate it himself and probably was unaware of the Hebrew editor's note 
making him the author. : 


6. All the professional ethics expressed in the prayer are also expressed 
in some of Maimonides' letters and books. 

In 1939, Levinson reprinted the prayer in English (12) as part of a 
larger review of Maimonides' medical contributions. In 1944, Frieden- 
wald, in his two volume classic The Jews and Medicine (14), also re- 
printed the prayer in English. 

A most interesting booklet comparing the prayer of Maimonides to 
the Oath of Asaph (42) and the physician's prayer of Jacob Zahalon 
(43; 44; 14, pp. 268-279) was published by Muntner in 1946 (23). In 
addition to publishing both Hebrew and German versions, Muntner pro- 
vides us with a brief bibliographical sketch tracing the background of the 
prayer, a sketch which he found in a 1928 Berlin version of the prayer 
by Professor Heinrich Levy. The August 1904 date quoted for Distel's 
version in the Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift is incorrect and 
should properly be August 1902 (20). Muntner calls attention to the 
existence of a Hebrew manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris 
which is entitled “The Prayer of Moses Maimonides.” It is Hebrew 
manuscript #873, part 7, fol. 98V^, described in the catalog (45) as 
follows: “ Prayer of Rabbi Moses Maimonides, beginning with Tefila 
Lisegulas Eeshim and terminating by the piece of verse Galgal Soveiv." 
The great bibliographer Moritz Steinschneider (46) describes an identi- 
cal Hebrew work as manuscript Warner #41, part 11, folio 150 and 
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refers to the Paris Hebrew Manuscript as #285 (perhaps an error or 
perhaps an earlier different numbering system). In addition, this medieval 
Hebrew manuscript version of the “ Prayer of Maimonides ” was pub- 
lished in 1867 in the weekly Hebrew newspaper Hacarmel (47). 

Muntner (23) correctly points out that this manuscript version of the 
prayer is a forgery and could not possibly have been written by Mai- 
monides, since numerous references to astrology are not in keeping with 
Maimonides’ vehement opposition to the “ pseudoscience " of astrology 
(48). Muntner further claims that the versions of the prayer beginning 
with the 1783 German edition (1), although written in the spirit and 
form of Maimonides, omitting any reference to astrology, are also for- 
geries and can all be traced back to Marcus Herz. 

Probably the most comprehensive review of the subject to date is the 
one published in Hebrew by Leibowitz in 1954 (2). A photocopy of 
the 1783 original German version (1) is presented, as well as the first 
page of the 1790 Hebrew version (24). Leibowitz must have consulted 
the original sources, since the bibliographical errors described above first 
made by Bennigson et al. (22) and later perpetuated by Kagan (13) 
and others are absent from Leibowitz's paper. A new Hebrew transla- 
tion, made directly from the 1783 German version, is also provided in 
this article. 

A second French edition of the prayer appeared in 1956 (26) and a 
short English version was reprinted in 1957 (16). A brief version of 
“ The oath and prayer of Maimonides ” was published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association in 1955 (15), in which Maimonides 
is falsely called an Islamic philosopher, an error that was corrected by 
Lanzkron and Berner in two separate letters to the editor (49). 

The most recent version of the prayer that I have been able to find 
is a 1962 French one (27). Only parts of the prayer are translated into 
French, according to the author Dr. J. Pines, from the Paris Hebrew 
manuscript #837 (45) described above. 

I have been fortunate in being able to obtain copies of every reference 
enumerated in the bibliography of this paper. There are undoubtedly 
other versions, editions, and printings of the prayer in numerous lan- 
guages in various newspapers, periodicals, and books throughout the 
world. The popularity of the prayer is attested to by its frequent quota- 
tion and publication. Whether Maimonides actually wrote the prayer or 
not remains an open question. Certainly most of those who are of the 
opinion that Maimonides did not write it, including Illevitz (37), Meyer- 
hof (38), Simon (26), Hertz (39), Seeligmann (28), and others, base 
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their remarks on the statements of Deutsch (32; 34) and Schwab (30; 
31), although “ Medicus ” had already attributed authorship of the prayer 
to Marcus Herz in 1841 (3). As has already been pointed out, both 
Deutsch and Schwab were probably unaware of the 1783 German version 
of the prayer, which antedated Herz by seven years, and thus they have 
perpetuated the concept that Marcus Herz authored the prayer. This 
thesis may or may not be valid. 

Other writers such as Bogen (7), Kagan (13), and perhaps Wolff (25) 
agree with Kroner (36) that the prayer was probably truly composed by 
Maimonides, since it conforms completely with the ideals, medical ethics, 
and spirit of Maimonides; they believe that the original will yet be found. 
Pagel (50) also supports this viewpoint. Certainly, at this point in 
history, this suggestion is no more than wishful thinking. However, it 
is conceivable that Marcus Herz saw an original manuscript in Hebrew; 
he may have based his version, in which he does not claim authorship, 
on such an original. This proposal seems unlikely. Alternatively, Herz 
may have seen the 1783 German version and asked his friend Isaac 
Euchel to translate it into Hebrew. The latter may have erroneously 
ascribed the German to Herz, as Kagan postulates (13). This theory, 
too, seems unlikely. It is also possible that neither Maimonides nor Herz 
wrote the prayer, but that a twelfth century astrologer wrote it in what 
became the Paris Hebrew manuscript, from which was extracted an 
abbreviated German version. A further possibility is that Maimonides 
did indeed write the prayer, but that an astrologer amended it and only 
the amended versions are extant today. These two latter possibilities are 
extremely remote. | 

It seems clear that the manuscript version of the prayer in Paris 
(45-46) and Oxford (47) mentioned above is a forgery and was not 
written by Maimonides. This is proved by Muntner (23), who states 
that the numerous references to astrology in this work make it impossible 
to ascribe authorship to Maimonides, who was vehemently opposed to 
this “‘ pseudoscience" (48). 

The question remains whether the 1783 Deutsches Musewm edition (1) 
of the prayer, upon which many versions in numerous languages (1-29) 
are based, was truly written by Maimonides or not. As already men- 
tioned, Kroner (36), Pagel (50), Wolff (25), Bogen (7), and Kagan 
(13) support the former view, whereas Leibowitz (2), Muntner (23), 
Schwab (30; 31), Deutsch (32; 34), Illevitz (37), Meyerhof (38). 
Seeligmann (28), “ Medicus " (3), and Hertz (39) believe the prayer to 
be spurious. 
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The most potent arguments favoring the rejection of Maimonides as 
the author come from Professor Leibowitz (2), who states that no promi- 
nent medical historian supports the view of Maimonides' authorship. 
Furthermore, in Euchel's Hebrew version of 1790 (24), it is specifically 
stated that the prayer was composed by Marcus Herz and translated from 
German into Hebrew at his request. The confusion arose from the dis- 
covery of an earlier German edition (1) bearing the unfortunate title 
",.. From the Hebrew manuscript of a renowned Jewish physician in 
Egypt from the twelfth century." "This title leads logically to the supposi- 
tion that Maimonides is the renowned physician referred to. However, 
if one carefully reads the text of 1783, one notes that contrary to what 
Kagan states (13), style, phrasing, and concepts are not compatible 
with a medieval dating. A phrase such as “. . . art is great, but the 
mind of man is ever expanding . . ." is typical and characteristic of 
eighteenth century Europe and is at variance with Maimonidean medieval 
thinking. Here, according to Leibowitz (51), is the idea of progress, 
which became even more popular in the nineteenth century. 

Further evidence for an eighteenth century author lies in the phrase 
“|... that act unceasingly and harmoniously to preserve the whole in 
all its beauty. . . ." This concept of “beauty” or “das Schöne” is 
characteristic of German literature of the Enlightenment. Moreover, a 
phrase such as “. . . ten thousand times ten thousand organs hast thou 
combined . . .” presupposes knowledge of the newer sciences of anatomy, 
biology, and microscopy. The tensions between colleagues discussed in 
the prayer are also products of a more modern period and dictated by 
the new academic hierarchy. 

Leibowitz further writes (51) that: 


Markus Herz probably wrote the Prayer as a contribution to medical ethics and 
as a comment on prevailing low standards of the practice. It was usual to insert 
in almanachs anonymous short contributions. Markus Herz was a warm Jew, 
proud of the history of his people; he clad his literary piece into the colorful frame 
indicated in the caption, probably indeed meaning Maimonides, but not based on 
a manuscript, which did not exist, but as belonging to the belles-lettres. Editions of 
Hebrew medical manuscripts began only in 1867 (Steinschneider's Donnolo). . . . 


Probably the greatest living authority on the medical writings of 
Maimonides is Süssman Muntner. His book on the subject of Mai- 
monides' prayer (23) has already been mentioned earlier in this paper. 
Muntner also believes strongly (52) that Marcus Herz composed this 
prayer in beautiful German and that a very poor translation into Hebrew 
was produced by Euchel (24). Furthermore, an anonymous or unknown 
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writer added the confusing caption to this earliest (1790) Hebrew ver- 
sion. Muntner further states that Herz based his version of the prayer 
on the earlier Prayer of Jacob Zahalon (43; 44; 14, pp. 268-279), which 
was written in the seventeenth century, and was greatly influenced and 
stimulated by it. 


From all the foregoing discussion, the evidence overwhelmingly favors 
the concept that the physician's prayer attributed to Maimonides is a 
spurious work, not written by Maimonides but composed by an eighteenth 
century writer, probably Marcus Herz. Absolute proof that this is so is, 
however, lacking and may never be discovered. 


Recently, in a comparative and historical study of the Jewish religious 
attitude to medicine and its practice (53), Dr. Immanuel Jakobovits, 
newly appointed Chief Rabbi of the British Commonwealth, emphasized 
the ethical and moral responsibilities of the physician as a divine agent 
in the alleviation of human suffering. Deeply pious and moving prayers 
of gratitude for divine help, such as those of Asaph (42), Judah Halevy 
(14, p. 27), Jacob Zahalon (43; 44; 14, pp. 268-279), and Abraham 
Zacutus (14, pp. 295-321), as well as the physician's prayer attributed 
to Maimonides (1-29), says Jakobovits, all recognize God as the ultimate 
healer of disease, while also asserting “‘ the indispensable part played by 
the physician, his art and his medicines " in the preservation of health. 


The Physician's Prayer attributed to Maimonides contains moral and 
ethical standards by which a physician should conduct his professional 
life. The daily recitation of this prayer serves to remind the physician 
of these standards which have been set up for him and which he should 
attempt to live up to. Physicians should constantly carry with them the 
highest code of medical philanthropy and professional ethics. Such noble 
philosophy and high aspirations of the profession are embodied in the 
Physician's Prayer. 


Acknowledgments: The author is indebted to Professor Joshua O. Leibowitz 
and Professor Süssman Muntner for reading the manuscript and for helpful sug- 
gestions. Bibliographical material was obtained through the courtesy of numer- 
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There follows below the English version of the “ Daily Prayer of a 
Physician" by Dr. Harry Friedenwald, reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 1917, 28: 256-261, with kind permission 
from the editors and publishers. 
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DAILY PRAYER OF A PHYSICIAN 


Almighty God, Thou hast created the human body with infinite wisdom. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand organs hast Thou combined in it that 
act unceasingly and harmoniously to preserve the whole in all its beauty— 
the body which is the envelope of the immortal soul. They are ever 
acting in perfect order, agreement and accord. Yet, when the frailty of 
matter or the unbridling of passions deranges this order or interrupts 
this accord, then forces clash and the body crumbles into the primal dust 
from which it came. Thou sendest to man diseases as beneficent mes- 
sengers to foretell approaching danger and to urge him to avert it. 

Thou hast blest Thine earth, Thy rivers and Thy mountains with heal- 
ing substances; they enable Thy creatures to alleviate their sufferings 
and to heal their illnesses. Thou hast endowed man with the wisdom to 
relieve the suffering of his brother, to recognize his disorders, to extract 
the healing substances, to discover their powers and to prepare and to 
apply them to suit every ill. In Thine Eternal Providence Thou hast 
chosen me to watch over the life and health of Thy creatures. I am now 
about to apply myself to the duties of my profession. Support me, 
Almighty God, in these great labors that they may benefit mankind, for 
without Thy help not even the least thing will succeed. 

Inspire me with love for my art and for Thy creatures. Do not allow 
thirst for profit, ambition for renown and admiration, to interfere with 
my profession, for these are the enemies of truth and of love for mankind 
and they can lead astray in the great task of attending to the welfare of 
Thy creatures. Preserve the strength of my body and of my soul that 
they ever be ready to cheerfully help and support rich and poor, good 
and bad, enemy as well as friend. In the sufferer let me see only the 
human being. Illumine my mind that it recognize what presents itself 
and that it may comprehend what is absent or hidden. Let it not fail to 
see what is visible, but do not permit it to arrogate to itself the power 
to see what cannot be seen, for delicate and indefinite are the bounds of 
the great art of caring for the lives and health of Thy creatures. Let 
me never be absent-minded. May no strange thoughts divert my atten- 
tion at the bedside of the sick, or disturb my mind in its silent labors, 
for great and sacred are the thoughtful deliberations required to preserve 
the lives and health of Thy creatures. | 

Grant that my patients have confidence in me and my art and follow 
my directions and my counsel. Remove from their midst all charlatans 
and the whole host of officious relatives and know-all nurses, cruel people 
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who arrogantly frustrate the wisest purposes of our art and often lead 
Thy creatures to their death. 

Should those who are wiser than I wish to improve and instruct me, 
let my soul gratefully follow their guidance; for vast is the extent of our 
art. Should conceited fools, however, censure me, then let love for my 
profession steel me against them, so that I remain steadfast without 
regard for age, for reputation, or for honor, because surrender would 
bring to Thy creatures sickness and death. 

Imbue my soul with gentleness and calmness when older colleagues, 
proud of their age, wish to displace me or to scorn me or disdainfully to 
teach me. May even this be of advantage to me, for they know many 
things of which I am ignorant, but let not their arrogance give me pain. 
For they are old and old age is not master of the passions. I also hope 
to attain old age upon this earth, before Thee, Almighty God! 

Let me be contented in everything except in the great science of my 
profession. Never allow the thought to arise in me that I have attained 
to sufficient knowledge, but vouchsafe to me the strength, the leisure and 
the ambition ever to extend my knowledge. For art is great, but the 
mind of man is ever expanding. 

Almighty God! Thou hast chosen me in Thy mercy to watch over 
the life and death of Thy creatures. I now apply myself to my profession. 
Support me in this great task so that it may benefit mankind, for without 
Thy help not even the least thing will succeed. 
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